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There  are  enough  who  will  flatter  me  with  sweet 
words,    and  anon  use  bitter  ones  to  balance  them,   but  they 
are  not  my  friends.     Simple  sincerity  and  truth  are  rare 
indeed.     One  acquaintance  criticises  me  to  my  face,    ex- 
pecting every  moment  that  I  will  become  his  friend  to  pay 
for  it.     I  hear  my  acquaintance  thinking  his  criticism  aloud. 
We  love  to  talk  with  those  who  can  make  a  good  guess  at  us, 
not  to  those  who  talk  to  us  as  if  we  were  somebody  else  all 
the  while.     Our  neighbors  invite  us  to  be  amiable  toward 
their  vices.     How  simple  is  the  law  of  love  !    One  who  loves 
us  acts  accordingly,   and  anon  we  come  together  without 
let  or  hindrance. 

Thoreau's  Journal, 
September  8,    1852 


The   Thoreau  Lyceum 
156  Belknap  Street  Concord,    Massachusetts    01742 


THE  MINERALS  OF  CONCORD 

by 

Eugene  H.  Walker 

"I  have  heard  of  one  precious  stone  found  in  Concord, 
the  cinnamon  stone."    Thoreau,   Journal,   January  2,    1854. 

The  cinnamon  stone  is  a  variety  of  clear  yellow- 
brown  garnet  that  ranks  as  a  semiprecious  stone.    Tho- 
reau's  words  are  an  echo  of  the  hopes  the  early  settlers 
had  of  finding  precious  metals  and  stones  in  the  new  wild 
land.    Had  not  the  explorers  sent  back  accounts  that  "golde 
is  more  plentifull  in  Virginia  than  copper  is  with  us"?    But 
gold  and  jewels  never  turned  up  in  New  England  and  wealth 
came  instead  from  such  prosaic  commodities  as  fish  and 
lumber. 

Still,  the  settlers  in  frontier  towns  like  Concord  dis- 
covered many  small  deposits  of  useful  minerals  they  could 
work  for  themselves  and  nearby  markets. 

Iron  was  the  first  mineral  to  be  worked  in  Concord. 
Iron  was  necessary  for  nails  and  every  kind  of  hardware, 
for  guns,   kettles,   anchors,   and  for  the  tools  of  woodsmen 
and  farmers.     With  iron  tools  the  settlers  produced  far 
more  corn  per  acre  than  the  Indians  did  with  their  wooden 
implements  and  clamshells,    as  Governor  Bradford  wrote. 
Iron  could  also  be  profitably  exported  to  England  where 
there  had  been  a  shortage  of  iron  for  a  hundred  years.  The 
shortage  was  due  to  exhaustion  of  supplies  of  wood  to  make 
the  charcoal  for  smelting  iron  ore.     About  34  cords  of 
wood  were  used  to  produce  a  ton  of  wrought  iron.     At  the 
same  time  England's  shipping  and  navy  were  expanding  and 
it  took  about  2,000  oak  trees  to  build  a  large  ship.     The 
vast  drain  on  the  forests  led  Evelyn,   author  of  the  Sylva, 
to  write  that  "T'were  better  to  purchase  all  our  Iron  out  of 
America,   than  thus  to  exhaust  our  Woods  at  Home." 

Some  of  the  first  men  ashore  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  went  looking  for  iron,  which  they  soon  found  in 
the  form  of  the  bog  iron  ore,  familiar  in  Europe,   and  easy 
to  scrape  from  the  beds  of  swamps  and  shallow  ponds. 
The  younger  Winthrop  and  his  associates  were  turning  out 
8  tons  of  iron  a  week  at  Saugus  by  1648. 


In  1657  the  General  Court  granted  the  people  of  Con- 
cord "liberty  to  erect  one  or  more  iron  workes  within  the 
limits  of  the  ire  oune  toune  bounds."    Peter  Bulkeley  and 
other  wealthy  men  financed  the  works  that  were  set  up  in 
West  Concord  near  the  old  dam  and  mill  on  the  Assabet 
River.     Joseph  Jenks,   a  pioneer  ironmaster,  was  in 
charge  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  boggy  land  underlain  by 
streaks  of  iron  ore  were  acquired.     The  operation  failed  in 
about  ten  years  and  the  land  was  resold  in  parcels.     Still, 
as  late  as  the  1830's,   according  to  the  historian  Shattuck, 
a  few  tons  of  bog  iron  ore  were  dug  each  year  in  Concord, 
and  Thoreau  mentions  how  as  a  boy,  he  and  his  friends 
gathered  with  excitement  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a 
scow  laden  with  red  iron  ore  was  seen  drifting  down  the 
river  to  the  smelter  in  Chelmsford.     Almost  all  iron,   ex- 
cept that  lost  at  sea,    is  recycled,   just  as  gold  is,   and 
some  Concord  iron  is  still  in  circulation,    in  knives, 
ploughs,  bridges  or  cars. 

The  settlers  also  had  urgent  need  for  lime,   made  by 
burning  limestone  or  marble  in  kilns,  for  mortar,   the 
essential  cement  of  civilization.     At  first,   as  the  chron- 
icler Johnson  wrote,    "the  country  afforded  no  lime  but 
what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells."    Rich  individuals  might 
afford  to  have  a  few  casks  of  lime  sent  over  from  England, 
but  most  of  the  first  householders  in  Boston  and  inland 
began  with  chimneys  of  logs  well  clayed  over  but  very 
likely  to  catch  fire.     The  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be 
rebuilt  in  1644  because  lime  had  been  lacking  to  firmly 
cement  the  walls  of  the  first  one.     The  people  inland 
gathered  mussels  from  rivers  to  burn  for  mortar  but  the 
General  Court  soon  forbade  them  to  do  this,   to  save  the 
mussels  for  food  and  fish  bait.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Samuel 
Sewell  recounts  as  a  great  event  of  1697  the  finding  of  beds 
of  marble  at  Newburyport  by  Ensign  James  Noyes  and  the 
resulting  rush  of  30  carts  a  day  to  the  locality. 

Stray  beds  of  marble  crop  out  in  several  places  in 
Concord,  but  the  biggest  concentration  of  them  is  up  in  the 
Estabrook  Woods,   east  of  Batemans  Pond  and  just  west  of 
the  old  road  to  Carlisle.     Here  the  old  timers  opened  up 
eight  pits,   as  wide  and  deep  as  ten  feet  and  up  to  70  feet 
long,  following  beds  of  marble  that  stand  vertically  and 
pinch  out  on  both  ends  into  thin  seams.     The  marble  beds 
are  part  of  what  the  geologist  calls  the  Nashoba  formation. 
About  500  million  years  ago  the  Nashoba  formation  was 


sheets  of  lava,   some  beds  of  sand  and  mud,   and  a  few  thin 
layers  of  shells  of  sea  creatures.     The  forces  that  built  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  tilted  these  layers  to  vertical  and 
heat  recrystallized  the  lavas  to  gneiss,   the  shelly  layers  to 
marble.     The  thinner  layers  of  rock  in  this  formation, 
wrinkled  into  little  folds,    reminded  Thoreau  of  a  curly 
head  of  hair,   and  hence  came  the  name  Curly  Pate  that  he 
gave  to  the  hill  in  the  woods  east  of  Batemans  Pond. 

These  facts  about  the  origin  of  the  rocks  would  have 
seemed  incomprehensible,   or  probably  impious  to  whoever 
discovered  the  milky  white  outcrops  of  marble  up  in  the 
stony  pastures  of  Thomas  Estabrook.     But  there  must  have 
been  considerable  interest  when  the  good  news  spread  that 
lime  could  now  be  made  in  Concord. 

Although  thousands  of  tons  of  marble  were  blasted 
out  of  these  quarries,  there  is  scarcely  a  mention  of  them 
in  town  history.    Probably  the  work  was  carried  on  by  only 
a  few  men,    in  the  off  seasons  from  farm  work,   over  many 
years.     Brooks  Clark  told  Thoreau  one  November  day  in 
1857  that  he  had  bought  the  rights  to  the  stone  in  the  1790's, 
but  the  marble  was  undoubtedly  worked  long  before  this. 

The  marble  was  blasted  loose  with  black  powder  in 
holes  whose  outlines  still  show,   drilled  with  hammer  and 
steel.    The  broken  rock  was  hauled  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  along  the  present  wood  road,   perhaps  on  sledges 
after  snow  fell,   and  there  dumped,  with  alternate  layers  of 
wood,    into  a  kiln  about  20  yards  east  of  the  road.     The  kiln 
is  half  fallen  in  and  most  passersby  see  nothing  there  but  a 
pile  of  rocks.     But  if  you  look  closely  at  the  remains  of  the 
inner  walls,  you  see  reddened  rock  and  a  thin  glaze  of 
glassy  slag  that  tell  of  hot  fires  in  past  time. 

The  burned  lime  sold  for  $5  a  cask,   and  must  have 
been  used  exclusively  for  mortar,  being  too  expensive  to 
spread  in  quantity  to  sweeten  acid  soils.     These  quarries 
supplied  the  lime  for  the  mortar  in  Watertown's  west 
meeting  house,    and  in  a  great  many  chimneys  in  this  area, 
before  the  last  fire  died  in  the  kiln  sometime  before  Tho- 
reau began  to  walk  in  the  Estabrook  woods. 

Concord  has  practically  no  granite  -  the  town  people 
complained  of  this,   Emerson  noted  in  his  journal.     Granite 
is  a  useful  rock  because  it  can  be  split  and  worked  readily 


into  dimension  stone  for  foundations,   sills,   hearthstones, 
and  paving  cobbles.     The  granite  that  did  lie  handy  around 
town,   in  the  form  of  very  large  boulders  the  glacier 
dragged  down  from  granite  country  to  the  north,   they  soon 
split  up  for  use.     Even  the  large  granite  boulders  way  back 
in  the  woods  often  show  signs  of  having  been  partly  worked, 
until  a  split  started  along  a  line  of  holes  happened  to  run 
crooked,   and  the  rest  was  abandoned. 

Walcott  tells  us  in  his  Concord  in  Colonial  Days  that 
copper  was  once  mined  in  the  south  part  of  town.     In  16  97, 
according  to  an  old  manuscript  in  the  State  archives, 
Augustus  Leihtenegger  "did  attend  the  work  of  a  mine  or 
minerall  at  a  place  called  fair  haven"  under  contract  with 
the  Boston  merchants  Herman  and  Hezekiah  Usher.     The 
mine  was  in  a  little  hill,   still  remembered  as  Mine  Hill, 
just  north  of  South  Great  Road,   Route  117,    at  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Sudbury  River. 

The  old  pits  opened  by  Leihtenegger  and  his  workmen 
probably  caved  in  to  mere  dimples  on  the  ground  long  ago; 
at  any  rate  I  could  find  no  sign  of  them  while  clambering 
around  this  steep  little  hill.     However,    in  the  road  cut  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  there  is  rusty  rock,   frequently  a 
sign  of  mineral.     Working  here  with  a  pick,   I  found  rock 
with  many  veinlets  of  pyrite  or  fools  gold,    iron  sulfide,  but 
no  signs  of  copper  minerals.     This  leads  me  to  suspect 
that  there  had  been  in  this  vicinity  a  mine  of  copperas 
stone,   another  name  for  pyrite,   rather  than  copper.     Shat- 
tuck,   who  wrote  in  1835,   about  50  years  before  Walcott, 
says  nothing. about  copper  in  Concord,   but  mentions  a  vein 
of  copperas.     It  seems  likely  that  Walcott,    no  mineralogist, 
took  the  word  copperas  to  refer  to  copper  ore. 

Iron  pyrite,   from  which  copperas  or  green  vitriol  can 
be  made,   would  have  been  mined  early  in  a  frontier  econ- 
omy.    This  iron  sulfate  was  needed  for  tanning,   for  making 
ink,   and  as  the  caustic  mordant  needed  for  dying  of  cloths. 
It  was  made  by  crushing  the  pyrite  ores,   leaving  them  to 
oxidize  in  heaps,   then  leaching  out  the  iron  sulfate,   fol- 
lowed by  evaporation  to  make  the  clear  green  crystals  that 
could  be  dissolved  when  needed. 

The  fieldstone  about  Concord  is  irregular -shaped 
poor  stuff  for  building,   so  someone  in  early  days  located  a 
bed  of  silty  clay  in  the  low  ground  three-quarters  of  a  mile 


northeast  of  Merriams  Corner  and  built  a  brick  kiln  on  a 
little  island  of  higher  ground.     This  was  called  Brick  Kiln 
Island,   and  the  road  leading  to  it  was  Brick  Kiln  Lane  for 
a  long  time  before  it  became  Shadyside  Avenue.     The  clays 
are  the  fine  material  that  sifted  down  to  the  bed  of  glacial 
Lake  Concord  when  the  ice  front  stood  only  a  few  yards  to 
the  north.     The  statistics  that  Shattuck  gathered  show  that 
as  late  as  1831  about  300,000  bricks  were  made  in  Concord, 
perhaps  at  the  old  location.     The  kiln  is  now  gone  but  you 
can  find  pieces  of  old  bricks  in  the  ploughed  fields.     A 
broad  hollow,   marking  where  they  dug  the  clay,    is  now  a 
home  for  blue  iris. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers,    "not  finding  their  planta- 
tion answerable  to  their  expectations"  because  of  the  lean 
sandy  soils,    soon  moved  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  with  its 
rich  loams.     However,  the  sand  and  gravel  that  streams  of 
water  from  the  melting  glacier  spread  so  plenteously,   are 
the  most  valuable  mineral  resource  that  has  been  worked 
in  Concord. 

Gravel  digging  began  with  Peter  Bulkeley,   the  first 
minister,  who  obtained  the  right  to  build  the  town  grist 
mill  and  to  dig  sand  and  gravel  and  clay  to  build  and  main- 
tain the  dam.     He  dug  sand  and  gravel  from  the  nearby  foot 
of  Revolutionary  Ridge,   and  so  did  the  Minots  after  they 
acquired  the  mill,   gradually  widening  the  dam  until  it  was 
broad  enough  for  a  road  and  the  town  in  1740  ordered  a 
bridge  to  be  built  over  the  flume.     Sand  and  gravel  have 
been  dug  off  and  on  for  300  years  from  the  south  side  of  the 
ridge,   as  many  deep  indentations  show,   to  fill  the  wetlands 
south  of  Lexington  Road.     Emerson's  bills  show  that  he 
hired  an  Irishman  to  dig  there  and  fill  low  ground  on  his 
property. 

Elsewhere  in  town  gravel  digging  was  quite  a  large 
business  until  zoning  restricted  it  in  recent  years.     The 
value  of  the  sand  and  gravel  excavated  must  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,    even  at  prices  far  below  the 
present  one  of  a  dollar  a  cubic  yard.     The  large  supplies 
that  remain,   presumably  never  to  be  touched,    on  the 
Walden  Pond  Reservation  and  elsewhere,   are  now  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars.     Even  the  householder  on  a  one 
acre  lot,    if  he  has  50  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  beneath  him, 
is  sitting  on  material  worth  $60,000. 


An  account  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Concord  must 
include  water,   for  even  if  it  is  liquid  most  of  the  year  in 
this  part  of  the  country,   water  is  a  mineral  as  surely  as 
quicksilver  is. 

The  ponds  and  streams  and  springs  and  underground 
water  of  Concord  really  need  as  much  space  as  all  the  other 
minerals.     Water  is  linked  with  the  history  and  growth  of 
Concord.     Simon  Willard  chose  the  site  because  it  was 
well-watered,  with  sites  for  many  mills,   a  subject  in  itself. 
Then,   there  is  a  story  worth  telling  of  how  Concord  devel- 
oped its  public  water  supply  system  -  first  considering 
Walden  Pond  as  a  source,   then  settling  on  Sandy  Pond, 
with  the  resulting  arguments  with  Lincoln  in  dry  years, 
next  reaching  out  for  the  water  of  Nagog  Pond  in  Acton, 
and  finally  discovering  and  using  large  supplies  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  aquifers  of  town.     If  Concord  people  had  to  buy 
the  water  brought  half  way  across  the  state  from  the  Quab- 
bin  Reservoir,   as  neighbors  in  towns  to  the  east  have  to, 
the  increase  in  water  bills  would  quickly  show  them  the 
true  value  of  the  local  water  supplies. 

The  subject  of  water  would  lead  to  ice,   a  mineral 
that  has  harvested  in  large  quantities  each  year  in  Concord 
until  two  generations  ago,   to  provide  delicious  coolness  in 
summer,    and  with  this,   the  youngest  mineral  resource, 
the  story  of  Concord's  minerals  would  close  off,   that  began 
half  a  billion  years  ago  when  the  lavas  and  shelly  beds  of 
the  Nashoba  formation  were  laid  down. 

EUGENE  H.  WALKER,   geologist  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Natural  Resources,    is  not  only  a 
Lyceum  Board  member  but  is  also  the  president-elect  of 
the  Thoreau  Society. 


JONES  VERY  --  ANOTHER  WHITE  INDIAN 

by 

Richard  Fleck 

"The  Indian  calls  !    Grant  him  a  place  of  rest, 
From  wrong  and  violence  forever  free: 

Grant  him  a  portion  of  the  boundless  West 

Where  he  may  dwell  and  learn  to  live  like  thee." 

--  The  Indian's  Petition,   Jones  Very 


Vine  Deloria,   the  Sioux  author  of  Custer  Died  for 
Your  Sins,   has  stated  that  as  the  Holy  Land  has  returned  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  so  will  North  America  return 
to  the  Indian.     That  this  will  happen  in  a  physical  sense  is 
dubious,  but  that  it  will  happen  philosophically  is  not  at  all 
dubious.     More  and  more  sun-darkened  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  "pulse  of  the  land"  to  use  Frank  Waters' 
terms.     The  same  wild  continent  (and  there  is  still  a  lot  of 
wilderness  left!)  links  together  all  of  its  inhabitants,    In- 
dians and  white,   past  and  present.     But  writers  as  early  as 
the  1830's  and  40's  sensed  that  all  Americans  must  meet 
the  "expectation  of  the  land."    During  the  enactment  of  the 
most  vicious  government  Indian  policies  of  the  nineteenth 
century,   writers  such  as  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  his 
Leatherstocking  series,   Margaret  Fuller  in  Summer  on  the 
Lakes,   Henry  Thoreau  in  The  Maine  Woods  (as  well  as  in 
the  "Indian  Notebooks")  and  the  poets  Philip  Freneau  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  in  their  numerous  Indian  poems  ex- 
pressed a  deep  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  Indian  way 
of  life.     It  is  my  belief  that  Jones  Very,   the  philosophical 
Unitarian  minister  and  poet  of  Salem,  was  also  strongly 
pro-Indian. 

Curiously,    neither  of  his  biographers,   William  Irving 
Bartlett  or  Edwin  Gittleman  gives  any  serious  attention 
whatsoever  to  Jones  Very  as  an  Indianist.     But  this  descen- 
dant of  the  colonists  who  fought  Narragansett  Indians  is  the 
author  of  no  less  than  ten  serious  poems  about  the  Indian 
as  well  as  scores  of  poems  which  express  a  philosophy  of 
man  in  harmony  with  nature.     For  the  reader's  conven- 
ience I  present  the  following  list  of  Very's  Indian  poems: 
"The  Indian's  Belief  in  a  Future  State,"   "Indian  Relics," 
"The  Indian's  Petition"  (also  entitled  "The  Indian  Calls"), 
"The  Indian's  Retort,"   "Indian  Remains,"   "King  Philip," 
"The  Wild  Rose  of  Plymouth,"   "Thy  Brother's  Blood," 
"The  Eagles,"  and  "The  Poor."    Quite  obviously,  Very  did 
much  reading  relating  to  the  New  England  Indian  and  was 
concerned  about  their  plight.     It  is  no  small  coincidence 
that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  three  Quaker  writers  and 
thinkers,   William  Penn,   George  Fox  and  John  Woolman 
since  all  of  these  men  strongly  advocated  a  sensible  bro- 
therly relation  with  the  Indian.     It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  Very  believed  all  we  have  materially  and  spiritual- 
ly belongs  not  to  us  but  to  God.     What  Narragansett,    Penob- 
scot,  Mohawk,   or  Algonquin  would  disagree  ? 


In  his  poem  "The  Indian's  Retort",  Very  addresses 
himself  to  the  problem  of  private  ownership  versus  com- 
munal sharing.     An  Indian  who  strips  bark  from  a  "fitting 
tree"  on  white  property  is  accused  by  the  "owner"  of  being 
a  thief.     The  Indian  retorts: 

God  made  the  woods,   and  to  His  sons, 

The  Indians,   gave  them  long  ago; 
The  Indian  never  was  a  thief. 

I  speak  the  truth,   as  thou  dost  know. 

The  white  man  came  !   he  stole  the  woods, 

The  hills,   the  streams,   the  fields,   the  game; 

The  Indian  never  was  a  thief!  1 

The  white  man  steals,   his  is  the  name  ! 

Very's  "The  Wild  Rose  of  Plymouth"  depicts  the 
Indian  as  a  "wild,   yet  friendly  race,  /That  roved  the  land 
before  the  Pilgrims  came,  /And  here  for  ages  found  a  „ 

dwelling  place,  /Of  whom  our  histories  tell  us  but  a  name  !" 
What  happened  to  the  "friendly  race"  that  "roved  the  land 
before  the  Pilgrims  came?"    Very  describes  what  we  have 
done  in  a  gruesome  poem  of  anguish,    "The  Eagles": 

The  eagles  gather  on  the  place  of  death 

So  thick  the  ground  is  spotted  with  their  wings, 

The  air  is  tainted  with  the  noisome  breath 

The  wind  from  off  the  field  of  slaughter  brings; 

Alas  !  no  mourners  weep  them  for  the  slain, 

But  all  unburied  lies  the  naked  soul; 

The  whitening  bones  of  thousands  strew  the  plain, 

Yet  none  can  now  the  pestilence  control; 

The  eagles  gathering  on  the  carcass  feed, 

In  every  heart  behold  their  half-formed  prey; 

The  battened  will  beneath  their  talons  bleed, 

Their  iron  beaks  without  remorse  must  slay; 

Till  by  the  sun  no  more  the  place  is  seen,  o 

Where  they  who  worshipped  idol  gods  have  been. 

Who  are  they  who  worshipped  idol  gods  ?    I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  the  American 
Indian.     Very's  image  of  eagles  with  "iron  beaks"  who 
slaughter  until  "whitening  bones  of  thousands  strew  the 
plain"  foreshadows  Dee  Brown's  Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded 
Knee.     What  is  so  distressing  to  Jones  Very  is  that  our 
over  zealous  self-righteousness  has  blinded  us  so  that  "no 
mourners  weep"  for  the  slain  Indian. 
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In  "Thy  Brother's  Blood"  Very  anticipates  Carl 
Jung's  contention  that  at  the  base  of  the  American  psyche 
is  the  Indian  whose  blood  stains  our  hands  and  soul:  "Abel's 
red  blood  upon  the  earth  is  spilt,  /And  by  thy  tongue  it  can- 
not be  denied."4    But  for  those  Indians  who  have  somehow 
survived,   an  even  worse  fate  is  in  store- -poverty,   shame 
and  humiliation.    Very's  poem  "The  Poor"  is  explicit: 

I  walk  the  streets  and  though  not  meanly  drest, 
Yet  none  so  poor  as  can  with  me  compare; 
For  none  though  weary  call  me  in  to  rest, 
And  though  I  hunger,   none  their  substance  share; 
I  ask  not  for  my  stay  the  broken  reed, 
That  fails  when  most  I  want  a  friendly  arm; 
I  cannot  on  the  loaves  and  fishes  feed 
That  want  they  blessing  that  they  may  not  harm; 
I  only  ask  the  living  word  to  hear 
From  tongues  that  now  but  speak  to  utter  death; 
I  thirst  for  one  cool  cup  of  water  clear, 
But  drink  the  roiled  stream  of  lying  breath; 
And  wander  on  though  in  my  Father's  land, 
Yet  hear  no  welcome  voice,   and  see  no  beckoning 
hand. 5 

Who  is  wandering  in  his  Father's  land  seeking  drink  but 
receiving  "lying  breath"  instead?    Need  I  answer?    The 
fact  that  Very  empathizes  through  the  use  of  the  first  per- 
son is  all  the  more  indication  of  his  indignation  with  those 
who  "speak  to  utter  death."    From  his  poem  "The  Indian's 
Petition"  (cited  at  the  outset  of  this  article)  we  can  safely 
assume  that  Very,    in  order  to  help  solve  the  Indian  prob- 
lem," would  have  been  in  full  agreement  with  President 
Jackson's  plan  for  an  Indian  State  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi. 

What  was  so  tragic  for  Very  was  white  man's  blind- 
ness in  failing  to  see  his  strong  spiritual  rapport  with  the 
Indian.     This  rapport  is  clearly  stated  in  "The  Indian's 
Belief  in  a  Future  State." 

Thus  dream  they  of  the  spirit-land, 

Nor  higher  rest  they  hope  to  find; 
They  know  no  country  of  the  soul, 

No  home  for  the  immortal  mind. 


Beyond,   and  still  beyond  we  gaze, 

For  the  green  earth  is  not  our  home; 

A  heavenly  country,   too,  we  seek,  fi 

Where  we,   like  them,   no  more  shall  roam. 

In  a  similar  vein,    "On  Viewing  the  Falls  of  Niagara",   Very 
arrives  at  a  like  thesis: 

The  littleness  of  man,   the  power  of  God, 

Doth  to  the  sight  as  visible  appear! 

So  felt  the  Indian  as  these  scenes  he  trod; 

•Twas  the  Great  Spirit's  voice  he  seemed  to  hear, 

That  the  deep  silence  of  the  forests  broke^ 

And  to  his  children  in  its  thunders  spoke. 

Very's  Indian  relics  poems  emphasize  the  universality  of 
all  men  made  in  the  image  of  one  spirit.     We  did,    indeed, 
kill  our  brother  when  we  killed  the  Indian  and  destroyed  his 
culture.     "King  Philip"  portrays  such  a  brother  whose 
loyalty  to  his  father  and  whose  love  of  nature  are  worthy  of 
great  admiration  rather  than  great  devastation. 

There  is  hope  for  America  in  Very's  poems.     I  refer 
again  to  "The  Wild  Rose  of  Plymouth"  in  which  "happy 
visions  of  the  future  brings,  /That  reach  beyond,    e'en  to 
the  verge  of  time,  /Wreathing  earth's  children  in  one 
flowery  chain/ Of  love  and  beauty,    ever  to  remain."^    We 
are  North  American  earth  children  in  a  flowery  chain.     The 
land  will  claim  us;  we  will  meet  its  expectation  as  Henry 
Thoreau  and  Robert  Frost  believed. 

In  "The  Spirit  Land",   Very  explains  that  the  earth's 
enchantments  are  ever  present  for  us  if  we  will  only  look 
and  listen  to  the  Great  Spirit,   God  Himself.     He  strikes  a 
similar  note  in  "Man  in  Harmony  with  Nature"  and  "Prim- 
itive Worship"  in  which  he  writes, 

God's  worship  to  no  temples  be  confined; 
Amid  the  scenes  of  Nature  it  may  be; 
The  song  of  praise  borne  on  the  summer  wind, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  forest  tree.  9 

Let  us  examine  one  last  poem,    "The  Silent": 
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There  is  a  sighing  in  the  wood, 

A  murmur  in  the  beating  wave; 

The  heart  has  never  "understood 

To  tell  in  words  the  thoughts  they  gave. 

Yet  oft  it  feels  an  answering  tone, 
When  wandering  on  the  lonely  shore; 
And  could  the  lips  its  voice  make  known 
'Twould  sound  as  does  the  ocean's  roar. 

And  oft  beneath  the  wind-swept  pine, 
Some  chord  is  struck  the  strains  to  swell; 
Nor  sounds  nor  language  can  define, 
'Tis  not  for  words  or  sounds  to  tell. 

TTis  all  unheard;  that  Silent  Voice, 
Whose  goings  forth,   unknown  to  all, 
Bids  bending  reed  and  bird  rejoice, 
And  fills  with  music  Nature's  hall. 

And  in  the  speechless  human  heart 

It  speaks,   where'er  man's  feet  have  trod; 

Beyond  the  lips'  deceitful  art, 

To  tell  of  Him,   the  Unseen  God.  10 

Here  Very  arrives  at  Indian  mystic  relativity.     The  Unseen 
God  speaks  to  him  through  nature,   through  the  ocean  wave, 
or  the  wind-swept  pine.    Nature  is  a  source  of  revelation 
if  we  will  use  it  as  the  Indian  before  us.    Arisotelian  rea- 
soning gives  way  to  mystical  intuition  which  cannot  be  fully 
expressed  by  words  or  thoughts.    This  is  the  very  distinc- 
tion Vine  Deloria  makes  between  the  white  and  Indian 
mind;  Very,  however,  long  ago  joined  the  ranks  of  Amer- 
ica's increasing  number  of  white  Indians  by  sympathizing 
with  their  plight  and  poetizing  a  like  philosophy. 
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RICHARD  F.   FLECK,   who  teaches  American  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,   has  edited  THE  INDIANS  OF 
THOREAU.     These  selections  from  Thoreau's  Indian  Note- 
books contain  a  representative  sampling  of  extracts  which 
suggest  the  scope  of  Thoreau's  unfinished  work.     See 
Lyceum  booklist  to  order. 


WALDEN  RESTORED  -  PART  WAY 

"In  the  mid  afternoon,   with  the  warm  sun  breaking 
through  the  scattered  clouds  at  Walden  Pond,    Governor 
Francis  Sargent  signed  the  Legislature's  bill  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  Walden  Pond  from  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Commissioners  to  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources."  -  Concord  Journal,   August  1,    1974 

"As  hundreds  watched  last  Friday  afternoon  by  the 
Pond  that  Concord  philosopher  Thoreau  made  famous,   Gov- 
ernor Francis  Sargent  marked  another  historic  moment  on 
those  sacred  shores  by  signing  House  Bill  6055,  transfer- 
ring the  remaining  outside  jurisdiction  of  the  Walden  Pond 
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State  Reservation  from  Middlesex  County  to  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources."  -  Concord  Free  Press,  August  1, 
1974. 

These  introductory  paragraphs  from  Concord's  two 
weeklies  testify  to  the  beginning,    at  least,   of  a  new  era  in 
the  life  of  Thoreau's  Walden  and  its  adjacent  slopes,   some 
sadly  worn  by  the  feet  of  thousands  of  swimmers,   fisher- 
men,  pilgrims,   lovers,   photographers,    students  and  tour- 
ists.    The  ceremony  at  the  pond  on  July  26  hopefully  paves 
the  way  for  the  implementation  of  the  excellent  study  and 
report  by  Richard  A.   Gardiner  and  Associates,   landscape 
architects.     Although  no  actual  work  will  begin  until  spring, 
the  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  have 
already  begun  studying  the  plans  to  restore  the  vegetation 
and  to  control  the  number  of  people  who  can  use  (and  not 
abuse)  the  area  at  any  one  time.     Great  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  Walden  Pond  Restoration  Committee  of  which 
Lyceum  President  Malcolm  Ferguson  is  a  member,   the 
County  Commissioners  and  the  architects.     It  is  good  to 
learn  that  a  "Friends  of  Walden,   Inc.",   will  shortly  be 
formed  to  ensure  continuing  public  interest  and  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  pond. 

Note:  Copies  of  the  Restoration  Study  Report,  a  60  page 
spiral  bound  book,  with  photographs,  maps  and  sketches 
are  on  sale  in  the  Lyceum  book  shop  at  $8.50  and  can  be 
ordered  by  mail  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


BOOKNOTES 

About  forty  people  gathered  at  the  Lyceum  on  the 
evening  of  July  12  to  hear  Richard  Fleck  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  speak  on  the  Indian  Notebooks  and  show  fac- 
similes of  pages  from  the  same.    As  we  go  to  press,   two 
months  later,    it  is  good  to  hear  that  Prof.   Fleck's  book 
The  Indians  of  Thoreau  is  at  the  bindery  and  will,  hopefully 
be  here  soon.     It  will  appear  in  two  forms  -  cloth  at  $10.00 
and  paper  at  $4.00.     The  various  persons  who  ordered  and 
even  paid  for  them  in  June  can  now  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing them  soon  after  we  do. 

Copies  of  The  Grand  Monadnock;   a  Literary,   Artis- 
tic,   &  Social  History  are  still  available  through  the  Lyceum 
which  cooperated  with  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
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Hampshire  Forests  in  preparing  this  illustrated  Program. 
Book  for  the  Grand  Monadnock  Exhibition  held  this  summer 
at  the  Thorne  Art  Gallery,   Keene  State  College  in  Keene, 
New  Hampshire.     The  article  To  Mount  Monadnock  with 
Henry  Thoreau,  written  by  Gerri  L.  Herrick  of  the  Lyceum 
staff  should  be  of  interest  to  Lyceum  members.     Modestly 
priced  at  $2.95,   this  paperback  is  something  to  add  to  a 
Thoreau  collection. 


COLD  FACTS 

If  the  above  sounds  as  if  we  were  trying  to  sell  books, 
it's  because  we  are.     The  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc.   is  a 
small,   non-profit  public  foundation  without  endowment  and, 
although  we  have  some  good  friends  and  over  500  members, 
as  the  Lyceum  becomes  better  known  and  its  research  and 
teaching  facilities  become  more  useful  to  schools  and  indi- 
vidual students,   more  demands  are  made  on  its  staff  and 
time.     Studies  are  now  underway  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  begin  for  the  first  time  to  charge  for  services  to  school 
groups.     Requests  for  slide  lectures  and  talks  to  classes 
are  growing.     The  curator  goes  in  October  to  Trent  Uni- 
versity in  Ontario  to  implement  an  American  Literature 
course  there.     While  she  is  away,   two  different  groups  of 
students  from  New  York  will  be  visiting  the  Lyceum  by 
appointment,   not  to  wander  aimlessly  through  the  building, 
but  to  receive  instruction  and  information.     This  requires 
planning  and  teaching  which  require  time  and  money. 
Hence,  the  need  for  the  book  shop  and  the  gift  shop  and  for 
possible  modest  admission  charges  in  the  future. 


THE  BBC  AND  HENRY  THOREAU 

As  long  ago  as  December  1972,   we  had  the  pleasure 
of  beginning  to  work  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany on  a  proposed  film  about  Henry  Thoreau.     The  dis- 
tinguished British  actor,   Eric  Porter,   who  has  been  a 
Thoreau  buff  for  years,   and  Director  Lawrence  Gordon 
Clark  met  with  Mrs.  McGrath  in  the  Lyceum  library  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  filming  in  Concord  and  using 
some  local  people  to  implement  the  very  small  group  com- 
ing from  London.     Arrangements  were  made  to  involve  the 
Concord  Players  and  filming  began  in  May  of  1973.     Be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  Walden  Pond,   a  mock-up  of  the 
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cabin  was  built  on  a  hill  off  Virginia  Road,   not  too  far  from 
Thoreau's  birthplace  and  here  all  scenes  involving  actors 
took  place.     So  quietly  and  efficiently  did  the  project  pro- 
gress that  most  Concordians  did  not  realize  what  was  hap- 
pening.    The  filming  was  finished  before  mid-June  and  the 
British  departed. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LYCEUM  MEMBERS 

Although  "One  World  at  a  Time  -  A  Story  of  Henry 
Thoreau"  by  Eric  Porter  will  not  be  seen  on  American  TV 
this  year,   Thoreau  Lyceum  members  are  invited  to  a  spe- 
cial showing  in  Concord  on  Sunday,   October  6.     The  Con- 
cord Players  and  the  Lyceum  have  been  given  a  print  of  the 
film  for  private  showing  to  their  membership.     There  will 
be  no  advertising  and  no  admission  charge  and  the  general 
public  will  not  be  included.     If  you  live  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  Concord,   DON'T  MISS  IT.     We  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  better  than  anything  done  to  date.    Come  at  4  p.m. 
to  51  Walden  Street,   opposite  the  Concord  Post  Office. 
Wine  and  cheese  will  be  served  and  the  picture  will  be 
shown  at  4:30  and  6:00.     Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is 
open  to  all  and  applications  may  be  had  by  calling  or  writ- 
ing us. 


NEWS  OF  OTHER  COMING  EVENTS 

The  fall  lecture  series  at  the  Lyceum  will  include 
"A  Naturalist's  Wanderings"  by  Craig  Greene,   a  botanist 
at  Harvard  and  a  program  on  Mt.  McKinley  by  Sharon 
Crawford  who  has  just  descended.     Slides  will  be  shown. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  June  issue  of  the  Concord  Saunter er  told  of 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Jerome  Ostrowski  in  asking  that 
gifts  in  memory  of  her  husband  be  sent  to  the  Lyceum. 
At  this  writing,   over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
have  been  received  and  credited  to  the  Memorial  Fund 
for  the  library  here  at  156  Belknap  Street.     We  are  very 
grateful;   at  a  later  time,  detailed  information  as  to 
books  and  other  materials  purchased  will  be  printed  here, 
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"Here  is  a  vein  as  old  as  the  Scriptures  which  record 
the  reveries  of  pure  souls.    The  infinite  presence  cannot 
thus  befriend  the  selfish  &  shirking  temperament.     So  was 
Thoreau  called  to  sit  apart  for  his  fine  observation  of  the 
natural  world,    &  to  reclaim  its  most  neglected  provinces 
for  the  indwelling  love  &  beauty  of  the  God  who  adopted 
him  also  in  the  wood.     The  calling  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
not  more  full  of  sweet  &  quiet  rapture.     How  fortunate  that 
the  metaphysics  of  river  &  meadow  furnished  Thoreau  with 
a  body  of  divinity  to  enforce  the  sinlessness  of  Nature  & 
refute  the  wrath  of  God!"    John  Weiss,    in  the  Christian 
Examiner  for  July,    1865.     Found  in  an  1865  edition  of 
Walden,  belonging  to  "May  R.  Whittlesey,   Concord,    1868," 
now  in  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  library. 


OUTWARD  BOUND 

As  part  of  the  fall  program  of  Adult  and  Continuing 
Education  offered  by  the  Concord-Carlisle  and  Lincoln- 
Sudbury  Regional  School  Districts,   the  following  course 
will  begin  on  Friday,   September  27: 

Autumn  in  Concord  -  Daytime  -  MARY  MCCLINTOCK 

Co-sponsor:    The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

"These  days  you  may  say  the  year  is  ripened  like  a  fruit  by 
frost,   and  puts  on  the  brilliant  tints  of  maturity."    Thoreau's 
Journal,   October  10,    1857. 

Walk  to  some  of  the  spots  Thoreau  enjoyed  and  learn  to 
distinguish  the  flowers,  berries  and  leaves  of  fall  with  a 
Concord  naturalist. 

Friday  -  9:30  -  11:30  a.m.   -  6  sessions  -  $15.00 


The  Thoreau  Lyceum 
156  Belknap  Street 
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William  Ellery  Channing,   Thoreau's  friend  and  walk- 
ing companion.     Born  November  29,    1817,   he  lived  until 
December  23,    1901.     Of  him,   Thoreau  wrote  in  1851:     "He 
is  the  moodiest  person,   perhaps,   that  I  ever  saw.     As 
naturally  whimsical  as  a  cow  is  brindled,   both  in  his  ten- 
derness and  his  roughness  he  belies  himself.     He  can  be 
incredibly  selfish  and  unexpectedly  generous.     He  is  con- 
ceited,  and  yet  there  is  in  him  far  more  than  usual  to 
ground  conceit  upon."    This  photograph  of  a  portrait  show- 
ing Channing  at  22  is  made  available  to  the  Lyceum  by  Mrs 
Kenneth  Marriner,   great-great-granddaughter  of  the  poet. 
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THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 


Member 

Family 

Friend  of  the  Lyceum 

Contributing  Member 

Life  Member 


3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 


156  Belknap  Street,   Concord,   Massachusetts  01742 
(617)  369-5912 

Non-profit  and  Tax-exempt 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 
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